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EDUCATION-INDUSTRY COOPERATION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Alonzo F. Myers 
AN EDITORIAL 


Few people have any conception of the magnitude and the 
diversity of the higher education establishment of our coun- 
try. The nation’s colleges have enrolled between two million 
and two and one-half million students in each of the post- 
war years. The graduates of our colleges and universities, 
our professional schools and technical institutes, are as in- 
dispensable to the well-being, the growth and development, 
and the defense of America as are our tremendous natural 
resources and the output of American industry. Increasing- 
ly and inevitably, leadership positions in American life, in 
government, in business, in organized labor, in scientific 
development, in the arts, and in religion, is being entrusted 
to the hands of men and women who are products of the 
nation’s colleges. 

But education does more, much more, than provide occu- 
pational training. It is the principal agency entrusted by our 
society with the serious responsibility for educating the na- 
tion’s youth. There is a legitimate interest on the part of 
every citizen in the nature of that education and in the in- 
tegrity and loyalty of the nation’s teachers. If it can be said 
that war is too serious a business to be entrusted solely to 
the generals, so can it properly be said that education is too 
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serious a matter to be entrusted solely to the professors. 

For the purpose of representing and protecting the public 
interest in higher education, we have boards of trustees 
composed predominantly of laymen. These boards share 
with college faculties the responsibility for the operation of 
the colleges. One of the heaviest of the responsibilities of 
boards and faculties is that of resisting and preventing po- 
litical interference and the interference of vested interest 
groups in the operation of the colleges. 


The colleges cannot successfully exist and discharge their 
obligations to our society in isolation. They must be ready 
and willing to cooperate actively with all responsible inter- 
ests and groups. The colleges must work with them, but 
they must not surrender their own independence in the proc- 
ess. I believe the necessity for safeguarding the colleges 
from dictation by government, by business, by labor, or by 
any other outside agency, is better understood by the public 
than it used to be. 


This Conference is concerned with cooperation between 
higher education and industry. Such cooperation is essen- 
tial, not only to education and to industry, but to the well- 
being of our society. Industry looks to the colleges to supply 
a steady stream of educated and technically trained men 
and women. Industry utilizes the staffs and the facilities of 
the colleges for research and consultant services. Industry 
cooperates with the colleges in providing practical on-the 
job experience to supplement the more academic training 
provided by the colleges. 


The colleges increasingly look to American corporations, 
large and small, for financial support. One of the significant 
developments in our society that has taken place in the last 
fifty years is the extent to which corporations with multiple 
ownership have replaced individual owners of American in- 
dustry. Gradually the corporations are assuming a share of 
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the responsibility for supporting higher education that for- 
merly was assumed by individual rich men. 

It is reasonable to assume that as industry and higher 
education gain greater experience in working together on 
matters of mutual concern, there will be a greater aware- 
ness on the part of each of the problems of the other and a 
greater contribution toward the solving of these problems. 
Such cooperative effort is in the interest of the public wel- 
fare as surely as it is in the interest of industry and higher 
education. 

There is a growing realization among our industrial lead- 
ers that industry has an important stake in higher educa- 
tion. Many would agree with the statement of Irving S. 
Olds, Chairman of The Board of U. S. Steel: “In my opin- 
ion, every American business has a direct obligation to sup- 
port the free, independent, privately endowed colleges and 
universities... And unless it recognizes and meets this obli- 
gation, I do not believe it is properly protecting the long- 
range interests of its stockholders, its employees, and its 
customers...If it is necessary for us to spend millions of 
dollars to beneficiate the ore which goes into our blast fur- 
naces...then why is it not equally our business to develop 
and improve the quality of the greatest natural resource of 
all—the human mind?” 








THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF EDUCATION 
AND INDUSTRY * 


Morris Sayre 


In one of the lesser known stories of the man who called 
himself O. Henry—a man whom I believe to have been one 
of the great probers into the secrets of human nature—the 
writer told of a mountaineer on his first visit to the great 
city of New York, O. Henry’s magic “Baghdad-on-the- 
Hudson.” 

Behind him this young mountaineer left his quiet hills, 
his cabin, his dogs and a burning feud with members of a 
neighboring clan of mountain folk. Wandering first onto a 
crowded street, the mountaineer found himself swept along 
with the crowd to one of the busiest corners of the busy 
metropolis. He stood there, confused by the buffeting, the 
swirl of figures, the clatter of traffic, the montage of un- 
familiar scenes, the clamor of it all. 

Then out of the kaleidoscope of passing humanity, he 
spotted a face. 

It was one he recognized—a member of that other moun- 
tain clan. 

A youth like himself, but one of whom he had never 
thought without hatred in his heart. 

Impulsively, without a flicker of hesitation, he moved to 
the approaching figure. 

And there, amid the confusion of the city’s crossroads, 
the two proud, fearless, independent mountain feudists fell 
upon one another’s shoulders making those strange signs 
and sounds of joy with which friends greet one another the 
world over. 

In a new and adverse world, each had discovered that dif- 





* Delivered before the 7th Annual Higher Education Conference, New York 
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ferences of men are illusions which disappear when their 
heritage is rooted in common ground. 

My story is overly strong for my point. 

But in the nation today, I sense that many groups whose 
interests may have seemed diverse as the poles, are turning 
instinctively toward one another under the tensions and the 
conflict of the times. 

Farmers, professional people, business managers, little 
business people, rank-and-file employees are finding that 
they have bonds which go deeper than they knew. 

So I am not here today to create or propose some new 
plan for inter-relationship between education and industry. 

I hope I am not like the grade school youngster who sup- 
posed that America did not exist before the arrival of 
Columbus—and was disappointed in Christopher when he 
learned that it had been there all the time! 

There is, of course, a natural mutuality of interests be- 
tween the men and the systems of education and industry. 

As men, our reactions, principles and human desires are 
fundamentally much the same. 

That is to say—we are Americans. 

Weare the inheritors of the beliefs of the men and wom- 
en who sought personal freedom, fought for it and having 
won it, proved to the world that human progress—material 
and spiritual—is made only along the open road of freedom. 

Again, as men, those of us who help manage the indus- 
trial system are the products of you who are managers of 
our educational system. Moreover, most of us are fathers 
who send to you our own sons and daughters to be pre- 
pared to take their places in the industrial system. 

In turn, men of the educational field look to men of in- 
dustry to produce for their own physical support, and most 
of you will entrust your own sons and daughters to us for 
the post-graduate course that is their career in life. 


If we think of education and industry as systems—we 
may say that industry depends upon education to provide it 
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with employees—employees who are charged with the skills, 
ideas and ideals which will enable them to produce their 
share of goods and services for the good of the world. 

And education depends upon industry to hire the grad- 
uates it trains in these required fundamentals. 


Unfortunately this relationship is perceived and dis- 
cussed most frequently when one or another of our mem- 
bers happens to deplore the failure of one group to fulfill its 
responsibilities to the other. 

On the one side, your system is bedeviled for turning 
academic freedom into license; on the other my system is be- 
labored for turning economic freedom into laissez faire, 
This happens even though we of business should see most 
clearly what higher education has done on behalf of Ameri- 
can progress; and educators (of all people) should under- 
stand the values of the system of individual, competitive en- 
terprise we call the American Way. 

So there are many somewhat obvious points of mutual 
interests between the two systems. 

But I wonder whether any analysis of inter-dependence 
should not go much deeper than the characteristics I have 
stopped to trace. 

In my own ideal definition of inter-dependence between 
the two systems, I would set up the condition that each must 
have its separate problem. Moreover, it must be a problem 
which, if left unsolved, will result in the complete break- 
down of that system, and probably the defeat or at least 
the frustration of the other system as well. 

Lastly, in the analysis of these separate problems, we 
must find that they have a common source and a common 
solution. It is my belief that the inter-dependence of educa- 
tion and industry is such as to satisfy my own definition of 
the word—and this is the situation I want to examine. 

What are the problems of education? 

One of them, you might tell me, is the desperate need, at 
all levels of the system, for adequate housing and adequate 
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plant equipment. It is needed not only because of the natural 
increase in our population, but because there is a constantly 
increasing demand for the teaching of new technological 
skills that are used by industry. 

This is true. 

There is today an industrial use for nearly every kind of 
talent and skill which man possesses. Art and Music may 
have been considered frills long ago, but art today has been 
put to work by industry in everything from machinery and 
building design to advertising. Art has become a powerful 
force in the mass manufacture and distribution of goods 
and services which meet the wants of society. Music not 
only has industrial‘ uses, but is the basis of several large in- 
dustries. 

Then you have another great problem. 

You must strengthen your teaching staffs, both as to 
number and quality. 

Colleges particularly must increase salaries if they are to 
retain existing personnel and to attract new men and wom- 
en to the teaching profession. Many of you would like co- 
operative programs in which your students may combine the 
theoretical with applied knowledge through alternate peri- 
ods of work in the classroom and plant. You require schol- 
arships, endowed professorships, donations of used or new 
equipment; or outright grants of money for projects in 
both pure and applied research. 

Now, what are industry’s basic problems? 

We must build new plants and expand old ones to main- 
tain the national strength which apparently is the only guar- 
antee of security from the criminal intent of communist 
aggressors abroad. 

We must build new and better tools, and devise new and 
better processes to replace those which are inadequate to 
the many tasks we have set for ourselves, to lower the cost 
of products and so contribute to an ever higher standard of 
living. 
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Our problem, too, is one of utilizing new skills and new 
knowledge. 

We must provide adequate research facilities to apply the 
new findings in biological chemistry, electronics, atomic 
energy, applied psychology for the health, comfort, pleasure 
and productivity of mankind. 

Now, I have said that one concomitant of inter-depend- 
ency is that our separate problems must have a common 
source and a common solution. 

The common source is found today in a national at- 
mosphere that, to freedom-loving Americans, is as filled 
with strange sounds and untamiliar events as was the street 
corner of the metropolis to O. Henry’s awed mountaineer, 

There are two ways in which a people may lose their 
freedom—by force of arms and by the slower and more 
subtle force whose weapons are the economic falsehoods 
which confuse men’s minds, stir their primitive emotions 
and blind their eyes to their own welfare. 

In the world today, there are evidences that both tech- 
niques have been employed successfully to take freedom 
from great numbers of the peoples of the earth. 

I know you share my confidence that with our economic 
strength, and the strength of American youth now fighting 
these forces in the bloody hills of Korea, communism will 
never march into America via the high road of military 
aggression. 

But we may well ask how far communism has advanced 
into our national life via that other road—the low road 
which is prepared for it by its fellow-traveler, socialism? 

It is enough to have lived only a few years of adult life to 
have seen the cumulative evidence of creeping socialism that 
can be laid before the bar of public opinion. 


I am cognizant of the derision which has been heaped by 
responsible leaders upon anyone who has been alert to the 
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socialistic earmarks of the many pieces of legislation which 
have been adopted in the past 20 years. 

But these were the steps which have enabled Earl Brow- 
der. one-time leader of the communist forces here, to tick 
off on his fingers 22 specific acts of government and to de- 
clare joyfully that they have insured inevitable socialism in 
America. 

It is not necessary to debate the implications of any one 
of those 22 steps. 

Our time would be better spent looking at current history 
in its broader aspect and finding out where these steps have 
brought us. 

We have witnessed the aggrandizement of the federal 
government into a powerful, centralized national govern- 
ment which has encroached upon the functions, the author- 
ity and the financial resources of our state and local govern- 
ing units. 

Even the clear language of the Tenth Amendment, the 
last of the Bill of Rights—that ‘‘the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to 
the States are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people,” has not discouraged the trend. 

Gradually, and especially since the New Deal, the scope 
of Federal Government has been enlarged and the scope of 
state and local governments restricted. 

Indeed, it is common practice now to speak of federal 
government as the government. 

It is not hard to understand why. 

Today, about 2,500,000 civilian employees are on the 
federal payrolls. 

We find in some states, more federal employees exercis- 
ing their various authorities over the population than are 
employed by the states themselves. 

In his great report to the nation, former President 
Herbert Hoover brought to light that the number of ad- 
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ministrative units in the federal government had grown 
from 300 to 1800 in the relatively few years since he had 
left office. 

Only twenty years ago, the state and local governments 
accounted for two-thirds of all the money the American 
people spent to govern themselves. 

The rest we allotted to the federal branch. 

Today, the federal government is spending 71 per cent 
of the vaster sums that are taken from us to govern the 
people—a reversal of local and federal power that has had 
deeper significance than statistics can show. 

There is only one way in which this rise of the federal 
government and the decline of state and local governments 
could come about, and that was through the invasion by the 
one of the tax fields once reserved exclusively for the sup- 
port of the other. 

As their tax sources were lost, these local units then 
turned to the federal government for assistance—for roads, 
for public works projects, for hospitals, for agricultural 
programs, for educational services, for 58 purposes which 
Mr. Browder could also tick off on his fingers. 

So has developed the system of “grants-in-aid,” under 
the queer illusion that we have found a new source of some- 
thing-for-nothing—free federal money—which is neither 
free nor federal because it came from the people of our 
local communities in the first place. 

Let us go around this insidious circle of illogic. 

With their resources tapped by the federal government, 
the state and local officials are caught between the demands 
of the public for services, and their inability to win public 
acceptance of greater tax burdens. 

This has become known as the “plight” of our cities and 
states. 

So they turn to the federal government—if indeed the 
bureaucracy has not offered it first. 
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With such requests the federal government now is in a 
position to justify even greater federal taxes upon the peo- 
ple which can be imposed with greater ease at the national, 
than the local level. 

And so, the people of the states and their local and state 
officials are drawn deeper and deeper into the web of fed- 
eral control. 

The consequences of this encroachment over local gov- 
ernments has been serious and far-reaching, with individ- 
uals bartering away their liberties for the apparent benefits 
of socialism in the guise of the Welfare State. 

With the multiplicity of bureaus has come the aggran- 
dizement of administrative law, with all its abuses of the 
judicial spirit. 

Here is a hidden, subterranean control room which has 
led to a regulation of the economy and lives of individuals 
in many ways of which the general public is almost com- 
pletely unaware. 

Next, there are subsidies for great segments of the pop- 
ulation, and for purposes which honest people may question. 

The 17,000,000 persons receiving monthly checks from 
the government make up about a third of the electorate who 
actually vote. 

We find public monies being used to coerce or induce 
farmers into growing food or not growing it... 

Businessmen—and more often promoters rather than 
established creators and producers — into making dubious 
products or fulfilling dubious services of public expense. . . 

Able-bodied men into working or not working depending 
upon the type and size of dole which was devised for 
them... 


Even students into going to college, sometimes in fields 
so foreign to their interests that it has made a mockery of 
education itself. 


In these years we have seen free speech taken carelessly 
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from businessmen, and freedom of action taken with equal 
carelessness from employees—until both were restored by 
the amendments of 1947 to the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

We have seen the steps taken to build our State Depart- 
ment into what has aptly been described as a prime minis- 
try, responsible to no electorate. 

Where are the checks and balances that the greatest po- 
litical scientists of the modern age wrote with such wisdom 
into the framework of our Republic? 

And, if we could catalogue the many attempts to vitiate 
our liberties in the past twenty years, from the court-pack- 
ing of the thirties to the attempted licensing of all free en- 
terprise only last summer, we find, had they been successful, 
we might long ago have been living under the inevitable so- 
cialism which Earl Browder sees written so clearly on the 
walls of our capitol. 

What is the price of this growth of centralized power, 
the extravagances of its operation and the loss of liberties 
which have accompanied it? 

Let us take a last, hard look at the fiscal policies which 
have been adopted to support this program of socialism by 
stealth. 

The planned, almost unbroken indebtedness extending 
through 18 of the last 21 years has led directly to a debase- 
ment of our currency and to the taxing away of the sub- 
stance of the people. 

Not a citizen of the nation has escaped the impact of the 
calculated campaign toward ever higher levels of inflation. 

Those who may have escaped their fair share of the con- 
fiscatory taxes which now take one-third of our national 
income are paying for it in loss of one-half of the value of 
their savings accounts, insurance and loans made in good 
faith to the government only a decade ago. 


The same hand which has reached into the tax resources 
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of the states and communities has dipped into the savings 
and the current earnings of the people. 

In a dozen years we have cut the value of every dollar to 
54 cents—and reports of new federal spending of 90 bil- 
lions of dollars in 1952 open the way for still further de- 
basement. 

So we can trace clearly the influence of socialistic experi- 
ments down to the problems of our own daily operations. 

You men of education, for one, are paying the high price 
of creeping socialism when you go to your state legislators 
for appropriations, and find that the federal government 
has been there ahead of you. 

You are paying it through the bequests and endowments 
of your alumni which are no longer forthcoming, because 
the federal government has appropriated the savings of 
capital. 

You are paying the price when your faculty members de- 
mand, and often justify, new increases in salary. 

And you pay again when you spend your dollars for 
buildings and equipment, and find they go only one-half or 
one-third as far.as you envisioned only a decade ago. 

It is this same price which industry pays when—called 
upon to expand for the defense of the nation—it finds the 
savings of the people no longer available. 

Our problems have stemmed from one source. 

For, just as education depends upon what its contributors 
—states, municipalities or private sponsors—can accumu- 
late from current earnings and savings, so must the funds 
for industrial growth come from the savings of current 
production. 

But neither the corporate nor the individual savings are 
there in sufficient amounts. 

Instead, industry has to turn to commercial banks, or to 
new government agencies offering loans of public funds. 

The benefits of our increased production have been 
drained away by the excesses of a profligate and powerful 
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central government, while our people stood by in economic 
ignorance of what has been done to them. 

In this problem of economic ignorance, I believe we have 
the key to our common solution. 

Industry has learned that neither it nor this nation can 
forge ahead and prosper in an atmosphere of economic il- 
literacy. 

In recent years, industry has taken many steps in an ef- 
fort to fill this educational void in our own plants and home 
communities. 

But laudable though this may be, I am firmly convinced 
that this is merely a stop-gap measure—a valiant effort 
which can never be completely successful. 

I am convinced that industrial management can never do 
the job as effectively as can the management of the estab- 
lished educational system. 

This is what you men of the school world can do to give 
meaning to all I have said. 

Every youth must be made to understand the working of 
the American economic system. 

Every youth must be made aware of the simple arith- 
metic of productivity which is the fastest way—in fact the 
one and only way—to an ever-rising standard of living for 
all the people of the nation. 

Our youth must understand the implications of the pull- 
ing and hauling between the leaders of true opportunity and 
the prophets of false security. 

They must be taught that the only real security for indi- 
viduals is that which they can provide for themselves 
through their own abilities—developed through good 
schools, colleges and universities. 

The history of American industry is not blameless, but 
it is inspiring, for in it you will find the only realization in 
the world today of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

Teach our children to see the true significance of our 
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American history—political, social and economic—so they 
can carry on the American record of unbroken progress in 
human welfare. 

And, you must do it while you still are politically and 
financially free from the central government which is seek- 
ing both to pay the fiddler and call the tune in education as 
well as in the rest of our social structure. 

I have said that industry already has recognized its inter- 
dependency with education, and has taken some steps to 
work with it. 

One indication is the latest action taken through the 
National Association of Manufacturers which on October 
30, 1951, adopted a “Resolution in Support of Educational 
Institutions” as recommended by its Educational Advisory 
Committee. 

Let me quote a section from it, since it has the backing of 
more than 17,000 American manufacturers, of whom 83 
per cent are small businesses of fewer than 500 employees, 
not just the industrial giants you may have imagined. 

“Business enterprises must find a way to support the 
whole educational program effectively, regularly and now. 
In the light of the situation which faces American educa- 
tion, the Educational Advisory Committee of the NAM 
recommends that the Board of Directors of the Association 
officially recognize this situation and use its influence to 
urge the membership of the NAM: 

“1. To continue its efforts to secure adequate local, 
state, and private support for a sound program of elemen- 
tary and secondary education for all American youth. 

“2. To exert every effort to make available to higher 
education the supplementary private financial support es- 
sential to meet the educational needs of our youth, Ameri- 
can industry, and the nation. 

This private support may be in the form of: 

“a. Endowments, grants-in-aid, buildings and other such 

items as may be determined. 
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“‘b. Assistance to qualified and worthy individuals to con- 
tinue their education or careers through programs of 
scholarship awards and other grants for education. 

c. Utilization so far as possible of the facilities, faculty 
and staff of colleges and universities to carry on re- 
search in pure, applied and social science and in all 
other areas which will prove beneficial not to indus- 
try but to American life. 

“d. Assistance to demonstrably sound organizations 
whose funds are raised for and disbursed to urgent- 
ly-needed fields of specialized education.” 

Resolutions which are drafted by a committee, read and 

approved, and promptly forgotten, do very little good in 

the world. 


The Board of Directors of the NAM not only adopted its 
recent education resolution but is taking steps to see that 
the action receives the widest possible publicity, not only 
among its own membership but in the many publications 
circulated among members of the teaching profession, 
school board supervisors and trustees, as well as the gen- 
eral public, 

Under this broad program there are many other concrete 
actions which industry is being taught to do, and stimulated 
into carrying out. 

These include providing worthwhile classroom mate- 
rials... participation in work-study programs... estab- 
lishment of tuition remission plans for workers... giving 
intelligent assistance when plant tours are desired by teach- 
ers... furnishing speakers for both student and educator 
groups.... serving on educational committees, Boards of 
Trustees and participating in education-industry confer- 
ences... 

Whether we look at the broad strokes of our problem, or 
examine them in detail, the lines of dependency between ed- 
ucation and industry are‘crossed in a thousand ways. 
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It is inconceivable that either of us can solve the problem 
alone. 

Our ways of life are changing under attack. 

Academic freedom is threatened, and academic income 
insecure. 

Economic freedom already has been weakened and de- 
spite the appearance of prosperity, the taproots of economic 
progress are withering dry under the draining of taxation 
and debt. 

This is what it has taken to stir us into the thinking of 
Ben Franklin when he took an historic step against cen- 
tralized power on a July day of 1776. 

“Yes, we must indeed» hang together or we shall, most 
assuredly, hang separately.” 

Well, the need for freedom is as great today as it was 
when such Americans took their bold steps for united 
action. 

And the fruits of action—in the light of all we have seen 
from the past—are infinitely greater today than anything 
which they could envision. 

With such goals of progress to achieve, we should be able 
to fulfill the roles implied by our mutual dependency. 

Those goals are worth all the effort we can put into the 
task. 

I say to you, as I have said to many audiences of business 
and industrial management— 

Will you look at these matters in their larger aspect— 
and then do something about them? 

Of course you will. 

We of this generation are charged with the preservation 
of freedom. 

Together, we can leave an enlightened America for those 
who come after us. 





Morris Sayre is Vice Chairman of the Board, Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, New York, and Chairman of the Executive Committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


































TUITION REFUND PLANS 


Howard R. Dressner 


The plan we are going to discuss this afternoon is one 
of the most satisfactory instances of industry-education co- 
operation in higher education. You have probably heard the 
plan referred to by several names, e. g., Tuition Refund 
Plan, Tuition Remission Plan, or Educational Refund 
Plan, but each one of these titles refers to the same essential 
idea—an employer, under certain conditions, provides fi- 
nancial assistance to employees who are attending a local 
school or college. There are quite a few differences between 
the plans now in operation, but in general the plans are 
more alike than different. 

Three basic provisions, though expressed in a variety of 
ways, are found in the great majority of plans: 


1. The employer does not pay the entire cost of the 
course. This provision is partially based on an exist- 
ing belief that the employee will strive harder if he 
has some financial stake in the venture. It should be 
noted, however, that most employers are well aware 
of the important investment of time being made by 
the employee. 


2. The employer sets some maximum amount as his 
own contribution. In the New York area, for exam- 
ple, few companies pay more than $75 per semester. 
A few years ago, the maximum amounts of a number 
of companies were increased in recognition of rising 
tuition costs. 


3. The employer stipulates that there be a close relation- 
ship between the employee’s work and his course or 
program of study. The employer feels that some 
rather direct benefits should accrue to the company 
as a result of the employee’s educational activities un- 
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der the plan. Interpretations of this “close relation- 
ship” provision vary a great deal. 

A brief illustration will serve to show how companies 
A, B, and C might handle a similar request: 

A bookkeeper in Company A desires to embark on a de- 
gree curriculum in Accounting. This company, interpreting 
the “close relationship” provision very strictly, approves 
only the bookkeeping and the accounting courses in the en- 
tire program of study. 

In an identical case, Company B approves not only the 
bookkeeping and accounting courses but all other business 
courses. It does not approve, however, the so-called general 
or cultural courses even though these courses are required 
by the college in the degree curriculum. 

Company C, in a liberal interpretation of the “‘close rela- 
tionship” provision, approves all the courses, business and 
cultural, required by the college in the degree curriculum. 

Do those companies which have adopted the plan regard 
itas a worthwhile personnel policy? Part of the answer may 
lie in the fact that a number of companies, among them 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) and the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, have had their plans in continuous oper- 
ation for more than 25 years. 

Personnel executives in these organizations that have 
operated the plan for many years indicate a high degree of 
satisfaction in the results of this long-standing practice. In 
the New York area, at present, there are at least 25 active 
tuition refund plans, and in the talks I have had with per- 
sonnel and training directors of these companies, there has 
been general agreement that the plan is easy to operate, 
relatively inexpensive, and beneficial to both employer and 
employee. 

Where an objection to the plan is raised by an employer 
who has not yet adopted one, it.is usually that a tuition re- 
fund plan will cost too much. 

Whether a particular business policy will cost “too much” 
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must always be, of course, a relative question. But some- 
thing rather definite can be said about the number of em- 
ployees who will take courses under the plan. A recent sur- 
vey at the School of Commerce* revealed that only 1% to 
3% of employees have participated in those companies 
which have adopted the plan. It should be expected that 
more employees will participate when the plan is first put 
into effect than later on. A very important factor is that 
employees, for the most part, will be attending school on 
their own time, and only a limited number of employees 
have the time, the will, and the interest to embark on a 
strenuous after-working-hours educational campaign. 
Finally, it should be remembered that the employer has 
the last word in determining the number of courses to be 
approved, and he is thus in a legitimate position to keep the 
demand within reasonable bounds during any particular 
period of time. 

On the basis of our present knowledge concerning the 
operation of tuition refund plans, I believe that three rec- 
ommendations for the future are worth consideration: 

1. Both industry and education should study more closely 
the progress made by those employees who receive 
financial help under the plan. Such long-range projects 
would enable us to determine to a greater extent the 
practical results of this type of employee benefit. Ob- 
viously, we shall not be able to measure accurately the 
important intangible advantages that accrue to the em- 
ployee—and consequently to the employer—but even 
in this area, we may learn something about the signifi- 
cance of higher education in the development of an 
employee’s personality traits and attitudes. 

2. Greater stress should be placed on the valueof education 
to the employee as an individual. In some companies. 
there is a tendency to publicize the plan by featur- 





* “Tuition Refund Plans in Modern Personnel Practice,” a study conducted 
under the supervision of Professor J. Harold Janis, Chairman, Faculty Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, School of Commerce, New York University. 
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ing the relationship between added education and ad- 
vancement in the company. It is unquestionably true 
that many instances can be cited in which promotion 
is a result of educational achievement, but there are 
certainly a sufficient number of instances to indicate 
that this is not always the case. Thus, the company 
should not put itself in a position of having to break 
what the employee might interpret as an implied prom- 
ise to promote. I would recommend that company pub- 
licity give greater prominence to the stimulation and 
feeling of personal accomplishment which derive from 
added learning. By appealing to the employee as an in- 
dividual in this broader sense, the company builds its 
program of employee relations on a broader, more en- 
during base. 

3. The “close relationship” provision should be interpret- 
ed liberally. Doesn’t it seem unwise to declare courses 
in psychology, sociology, history, and government as 
being “out of bounds” for a business employee? The 
relationship of such courses to his job may not be 
direct, but I believe most employers would agree that 
these courses help to produce better citizens, better 
thinkers, and better leaders. And, in most cases, better 
citizens, better thinkers, and better leaders make better 
employees. 

Even if these three recommendations were to be adopted, 

a significant problem would still be left unsolved, for at the 
present time, those employees who receive financial benefits 
under tuition refund plans are only a small fraction of the 
total number of college students who work during the day 
and attend school during the evening hours. This entire 
group of “employee-students” is characterized by certain 
commendable qualities that should be recognized and en- 
couraged. It was in reference to this group of “employee- 
students” that Dean George Rowland Collins of New York 
University’s School of Commerce recently said, “Tt is a 
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source of great satisfaction to me that so many of our stu- 
dents are able to combine their business careers with their 
academic pursuits. It is certainly a measure of their en- 
thusiasm, ambition, and character that they attend school 
several evenings a week after a full day’s work in their shop 
or office. They bring with them to the classroom an infinite 
number of vital experiences in the business world, and their 
contributions to class discussions are consequently of great 
value.” 

The satisfaction expressed by Dean Collins in the 
achievements and contributions of “employee-students’’ is 
shared by many other leaders in higher education as well 
as by leaders in business. I know these men would agree that 
industry and education should do everything possible not 
only to encourage such individuals to further their educa- 
tion, but also to insure the availability of educational op- 
portunities. 

Largely because of benefits available under the GI Bill 
of Rights, employees who are veterans of World War II 
were able to satisfy their educational aspirations during the 
past few years. It is not surprising to note that in some 
schools more than 75% of the full-time employees who were 
attending school in the evening were veterans eligible under 
Public Law 346. Barring unforeseen events, we can safely 
say that the GI students will soon constitute only a small 
minority in our student bodies. What does the future hold 
for the educationally ambitious and qualified employee of 
1952? 

Tuition refund plans may provide the solution. With 
leading industrial executives emphasizing the vital stake 
that American business has in the survival and success of 
America’s privately endowed colleges, the time is certainly 


ripe for effective action. 


Howard R. Dressner is Director of Employee-Education Planning, School 
of Commerce, New York University. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION ON TUITION REFUND PLANS 
William Kopta 


Charles A. Dwyer, Assistant Dean of the School of 
Commerce, New York University, was chairman of the sec- 
tion meeting on Tuition Refund Plans. The members of the 
panel were: Mr. Robert Gay, Assistant Vice-President, 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank; Mr. Malcolm Wright, 
Chief of Training Section, Merck and Company, Inc.; Pro- 
fessor Robert Love, Director, Evening Division, School of 
Business, College of the City of New York; Mr. Richard 
Johnson, Director of Training, Port of New York Author- 
ity; and Mr. Fred Garlick, Assistant to the National Per- 
sonnel Director of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company. 

On the basis of his experience in supervising the bank’s 
plan, Mr. Gay offered three guiding principles: 

1. Establish a definite policy that is equally applicable to 

all employees. 

2. Employ various types of publicity to encourage em- 

ployees to take educational courses. 

3. Advise employees not to undertake too many courses 

during a single semester. 

The Merck Company, according to Mr. Wright, has had 
its plan in force for 6 years, and during that time, has made 
approximately 900 grants totalling about $45,000. Because 
of the nature of the company’s work, the making of phar- 
maceutical supplies, approximately 35% of the total sum 
has gone to employees taking courses in related fields of re- 
search. 

In response to questions from the audience, members of 
the panel indicated that representatives of business were 
ready and anxious for opportunities to discuss with the col- 
leges problems of mutual interest and importance. 





Dr. Kopta is Assistant Professor of Accounting in the School of Commerce, 
New York University. 
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THE LAW AND CORPORATE GIVING 
TO EDUCATION 


Ray Garrett, Jr. 


It is by this time common knowledge that many of our 
private schools are approaching a state of financial despera- 
tion. Costs have increased but income has not, at least not 
enough. Capital funds of educational institutions are mostly 
invested in fixed income securities which have not adjusted 
to inflation. And the running out of government support for 
veterans is causing a drop in enrollment at a time when, 
even with full enrollment, schools have not been able to 
raise tuition fast enough to meet rising costs. When faced 
with such a plight, schools naturally turn to the traditional 
source of succor, the wealthy and generous donor. The dif- 
ficulty today is that current tax needs and policies are tend- 
ing to dry up this source. Huge personal fortunes are on 
their way to becoming extinct. 

This combination of facts gives cogency to the matter of 
corporate giving. There are other sources. The schools may, 
for example, increase the numbers and frequency of gifts 
by annual giving campaigns reaching all alumni; and many 
are now doing this with good results, for there are numer- 
ous persons in the country able to give substantial amounts 
annually up to the fifteen percent deductible under Federal 
income tax laws. Also some of the huge fortunes of old 
have been converted into charitable foundations which can, 
in particular instances, give spectacular assistance, although 
their trustees are understandably reluctant to give to cover 
ordinary operating costs. Nevertheless today the only vigor- 
ous and growing accumulations of private capital are the 
business corporations. If it is true, as it surely is, that pri- 
vate education, to remain private must be able to exist on 
private funds, then the business corporation appears more 
and more today as its last best hope. The obvious alterna- 
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tive is a surrender to public, governmental financial aid and 
ultimate control. 

Granted that the schools need help, why should a business 
corporation give it? Many possible reasons suggest them- 
selves which can only be indicated briefly here. A particular 
corporation may have a very immediate interest in the wel- 
fare of a particular school as a source, possibly. of trained 
employees, or of scientific information, or of customers. It 
may also be that a contribution may pay for itself in the ad- 
vertising value of the good will created. These reasons for 
giving are fairly obvious. In recent years a somewhat more 
indirect but nonetheless forceful reason has been put for- 
ward in the line of thought which emphasizes the duty of 
the corporation as citizen and draws a close parallel between 
the welfare of private education and private enterprise. 

Assuming that a corporation would like to give to a pri- 
vate educational institution, it is worth a moment to make 
a passing reference to the tax effect of such a gift. Except 
in one peculiar situation the tax effect will not be a positive 
reason for the corporation to give, but it may well remove 
objections and increase the size of the gift. As the federal 
income tax law now stands a corporation may deduct its 
income up to five percent for contributions to charity, in- 
cluding educational institutions. Until recently a contribu- 
tion, to be deductible, had to be paid within the year. Now, 
provided that the contribution was authorized within the 
year by the board of directors, and provided the corporation 
ison an “accrual” basis, the contribution can be paid at any 
time up to two and one-half months after the close of the 
corporation’s taxable year and still be deductible. The prac- 
tical consequence of this last provision is simply this. In 
determining the size of the contribution the board need no 
longer rely on what would inevitably be a conservative esti- 
mate of annual income from which to take five percent. 
Now by proper steps in advance, the board can wait till the 
actual income is computed and give the full deductible limit. 
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The consequence of deductibility is that the corporation 
only deprives itself by its gift of that portion which it could 
have kept after paying its income tax, a fact frequently ex- 
pressed by saying that the government gives those dollars 
which it would have got for taxes. At present tax rates for 
gifts within the five percent, the government gives one dol- 
lar for each one given by the corporation, for the tax is at 
least 52%. For those corporations subject to the excess 
profits tax (now 77%) the government’s contribution is 
about four to the corporation’s one. Finally, in one peculiar 
instance where the corporation holds securities which have 
appreciated in value since it acquired them, a positive re- 
duction in total tax bill can be achieved by giving the securi- 
ties themselves to a college or university. Much of the 
practical objection which a stockholder may have to a chari- 
table contribution is removed by the tax consequence. | 
should like, however, to emphasize for the discussion which 
follows that tax deductibility and corporate power are not 
necessarily coincidental. The fact that a gift, if made, would 
be deductible does not of itself mean that the corporation 
has power to make the gift. 


Strong desire and tempting tax advantages are of no f 
avail, however, if the law for some other reason forbids 


corporate contributions to education. It is to this last prob- 
lem, usually expressed by asking whether the corporation 


has power to make charitable contributions, that I have been f 


asked particularly to address my attention. 


To one unfamiliar with the law, I should expect the ques- f 
tion to seem ridiculous. If business men want to give away f 
their money, and if Congress has made it easy, tax-wise, for f 


them to do it, what possible objection could there be, legal 


or otherwise? The road to understanding why there has f 


been some doubt on the matter lies in recognizing the way 


in which our courts have looked at business corporations f 
and the functions attributed to them and their component! F 


parts. 
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It is frequently said that a corporation is a legal person, 
and so it has been regarded for some purposes. But this is 
not to say that courts have attributed to corporations all the 
legal characteristics of a natural person. They have not, and 
especially not in the matter of corporate powers, by which 
I mean the ability of the corporation to act in particular 
ways, regardless of right or duty. Instead of being able to 
do anything a natural person could do by way of affect- 
ing legal relations, a corporation has always been regarded 
as having only those powers to be found, expressly or by 
implication, in the legal acts and documents which created 
it. Two lines of thought support this general limitation. One 
is highly doctrinal, namely,that a corporation, being a crea- 
ture of the state, necessarily has only those powers which 
the state has given it. The other falls better on modern ears. 
It calls attention to the fact that the stockholders have 
agreed to let their money be used only for the purposes set 
out in the basic agreement creating the corporation. Al- 
though directors must inevitably be given broad discretion 
in the detailed use of the stockholder’s money, he should be 
protected in his expectation that this use will be confined to 
the attainment of the agreed purposes. Whatever these pur- 
poses may be, in a business corporation they will be primari- 
ly to make a business profit rather than to do good works. 


Specifically, then, a modern business corporation has only 
those powers to be found in its own charter, the act of the 
legislature by virtue of which it was created (today almost 
invariably a general corporation law), and sometimes the 
state’s constitution. To those powers expressly conferred by 
these documents must be added powers which courts hold 
have been given a corporation by implication. There is no 
rigid limit to these latter powers but they are generally 
characterized as being reasonably necessary for the attain- 
ment of one of the purposes of the corporation. By purposes 
here is meant those objects stated to be purposes in the 
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corporate charter. Consequently if neither the charter nor 
the act of the legislature expressly gives the corporation 
power to contribute to charity, and if supporting education- 
al institutions is not stated as a corporate purpose, then the 
corporation has power to give to schools only if the giving 
is reasonably instrumental in the attainment of some stated 
business purpose. 

The problem of corporate power, it should be noted, is not 
merely theoretical. Proposed action by a corporation which 


¢ is beyond its powers can be prevented by a stockholder who 
makes timely application to a court. Furthermore, directors 
Ki are personally liable to their corporation for any loss suf- 


fered by it from an act beyond the corporate powers. Either 
of these possibilities is enough to cause a careful board of 
- directors to demand assurance of legality before authoriz- 
ing a charitable contribution. 


i. With these thoughts we can formulate a general rule. 
te: Some seventy years ago Lord Justice Bowen, sitting on the 
English Court of Appeals, laid down a test which has been 
much quoted and generally accepted ever since. “As it seems 
to me,” said Lord Bowen “charity has no business to sit at 
the board of directors qua charity. There is, however, a kind 
of charitable dealing which is for the interest of those who 
practice it, and to that extent and in that garb (I admit not 
a very philanthropic garb) charity may sit at the board, but 
for no other purpose.” (Hutton v. West Cork Rwy., L. R. 
23 Ch. D. 654 (1883).) A picturesque exaggeration can 
cause as much trouble in the law as elsewhere, and one can 
only guess at the number of gifts, otherwise valid, which 
have been defeated, at board meetings as well as in courts, 
by uncritical memory of the phrase that charity must not 
sit at the board of directors. Closely examined, however, 
Lord Bowne’s statement does embody what has ever since 
been regarded as good law. That is to say, assuming no ex- 
press authority, a corporate gift is within the corporate 
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powers only if it is reasonably likely to further some stated 
corporate purpose. 

Like most general rules in the law, it does not decide 
much, but it does condition the manner of decision. To give 
more definite content to the general rule it is necessary to 
look to the cases. When we do, we find a surprising, and to 
the legal scholar a disappointing, paucity. Even paucity is 
an exaggeration when attention is narrowed to cases in- 
volving contributions to education. 


Two cases deserve mention. There was a case in England 
some thirty years ago in which the court sustained a gift to 
several universities in different parts of England to train 
chemists. The corporation was a chemical manufacturer and 
the gift was justified as increasing the general reservoir of 
potential employees. This case has always seemed extreme 
to most American lawyers, but of course it all depends on 
the particular facts. 

The leading American case on contributions to education 
involved a gift by a Buffalo, New York, corporation to two 
local colleges to support the inauguration of instruction in 
the “science of business.” This, too, was upheld in part on 
the theory that the gift would provide trained potential em- 
ployees. Here, of course, geographical propinquity made it 
easy to see the directness of corporate benefit. Of course the 
matter should hang upon whether as a matter of fact the 
gift can reasonably be expected to benefit the corporation 
through improved employees, and not on the distance be- 
tween office and school alone. 


Other theories of benefit seem to be available. The most 
obvious of these is good will and advertising value. It may 
also be possible that the gift will support the establishment 
of a school which will increase the value of other land owned 
by the corporation or increase the number of potential cus- 
tomers. Finally a gift may seek the discovery of scientific 
knowledge which will be of value to the corporation. 

These are the sort of gifts which our general rule and the 
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few cases seem to support. They create an area of permis- 
sible giving which is substantial and yet closely restricted 
in some important respects. There is little room apparently 
for the support of liberal arts as against scientific and voca- 
tional training; similarly for gifts to general funds, as 
against original endowments or the financing of particular 
projects or types of training. But one cannot leave a discus- 
sion of the common law of corporate giving without re- 
marking that there are no important recent cases, even 
though we know that corporate contributions to charity 
generally run well into the tens of thousands and amount to 
several hundred million dollars. Some of this is covered by 
statutes, which I will discuss later. But much of it is not. 
This situation reflects a clearly widespread belief on the 
part of corporate directors that they should contribute and 
a willingness in stockholders to go along. It is hard to be- 
lieve that all of these gifts to the Red Cross and the Com- 
munity Chest could be justified under the law as outlined 
above. The suggested justification by both businessmen and 
legal writers is that corporations owe a duty to promote the 
general welfare of the community in which they operate and 
that it is good business to do it. 

Private higher education is not so patently involved in 
the general community welfare as are the operations of the 
Red Cross and Community Chest, but neither is it fanci- 
fully remote. Surely if the corporation’s welfare is involved 
in the welfare of the community, then the corporation has 
some interest in maintaining private education in that com- 
munity. Such a phrasing of the matter obviously provokes 
a question suggested in the two cases discussed earlier, 
namely, what is the proper community for this purpose? Is 
it the nation, the state, the county, the town, or the neigh- 
borhood? Is it necessarily geographical or may it be a com- 
munity identified by economic or other criteria? Can an in- 
corporated department store in Kansas City donate to 
Harvard College? The law today gives no certain answer 
Presumably, if a court is ever to use expressly the justifica- 
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tion of direct benefit through community welfare, final 
decision must rest on particular facts and reasonable judg- 
ment. In one sense we are all involved in each other’s fate. 
Yet a court may well demand more immediate and direct 
involvement, in which case certain broad distinctions are 
apparent as between types of corporations. Some are more 
immediately mixed up with the nation as a whole than are 
others. A line can be drawn, although logic will not show 
exactly where. 

It is impossible to say at the moment whether a court 
would accept the businessman’s community welfare test as 
sufficient under the common law. A clear decision must 
await an irate stockholder to start the right fight something 
the directors themselves will strive sedulously to avoid. The 
size of the appropriate community, however, arises also un- 
der the statutes to be discussed presently. Here the exact 
term used may make a difference. Some statutes permit 
gifts for the “public welfare,” another for the betterment 
of the “communities in which the corporation is operating.” 
What public? What communities? And are they the same? 
Until some courts are forced to speak on the matter, we can 
only speculate. Meanwhile we must examine more closely 
what the legislatures have been doing. 

It is clear from what has been said that the legislature of 
the state of incorporation can empower a business corpora- 
tion to give to charity if it wants to. Beyond question an ap- 
propriate statute confers the power on all corporations sub- 
sequently organized. It is not quite so clear what the effect 
is on corporations already existing. The difficulty, if there 
is any, comes from the fact that a corporation embodies 
contractual relations which cannot be altered at will unila- 
terally unless the power to alter is reserved in the contract 
itself. Since at least the middle of the last century it has 
been customary for states, in their constitution or general 
corporation law, to alter the applicable statutes at any time. 
Such a reserved power clause, as it is called, effectively re- 
moves any constitutional objection the corporation might 
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have had against the state. This, in most cases should be 
enough. But in some states a distinction is drawn between 
the corporation’s contract with the state, which the state 
clearly has reserved power to alter, and the stockholders’ 
contract with the corporation and with each other. 

This last distinction points to the conclusion that a stock- 
holder’s right to have the corporation not give to charity 
survives even though the state is willing. The argument the 
other way hangs on the proposition that the stockholders’ 
contract includes not only the corporate charter but also the 
general corporation law and state constitution, and is con- 
sequently subject to alteration by the state. In the view of 
most courts the latter of these two positions has all the bet- 
ter of the argument, so that with few exceptions the stat- 
utes in question will have immediate effect. 

Legislative interest in authorizing corporate giving 
seems to have been born of war and depression, and today 
many states have such statutes. Three of these date from 
the period of the First World War, five from the depres- 
sion period, and seven from the Second World War or im- 
mediately following. Then, in 1949, the Committee on Busi- 
ness Corporations of the American Bar Association recom- 
mended to all state legislatures the enacting of such a 
statute. Eleven states have responded, bringing the total 
to twenty-six, plus the Territory of Hawaii and the Nation- 
al Banking Act. This is an impressive number of jurisdic- 
tions, and it includes New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, California — most of the more im- 
portant incorporating states. 

This statutory development, though proceeding apace, is 
marred by a bewildering lack of uniformity. The simplest 
form is that recommended by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and included in its Model Business Corporation Act. 
This is to list among the general powers of a corporation 
the power “to make donations for the public welfare or for 
charitable, scientific or educational purposes.” Many of the 
statutes, however, use less clearly comprehensive language, 
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and some impose detailed and unpredictable restrictions. 
Accordingly in determining whether any particular corpo- 
ration has power to make a particular gift, close attention 
must be paid to the language of the applicable statute. 

By way of illustration, some statutes, like New York and 
New Jersey, seem to require that the corporation “cooper- 
ate’ with others in the “creation and maintenance” of the 
charity. New York limits the power to the support of activi- 
ties in the states in which the corporation is operating or, 
provided the directors believe the corporation will benefit, 
in any state. Some describe the authorized donees as “civic, 
charitable or benevolent organizations” or simply “public 
welfare” or “betterment of social and economic conditions.” 
Others specifically refer to education. Of course there is 
much law in other fields including non-profit education in 
the concept of charity. So the New Jersey phrase, “chari- 
table, philanthropic or benevolent instrumentalities con- 
ducive to public welfare,” or Delaware’s which is the same 
with the addition of “patriotic”, surely include education. 
Query whether Michigan’s “public welfare” alone does. 
Most statutes are silent as to the amount of the contribu- 
tion. New Jersey limits the contribution for any one year to 
one percent of the capital and surplus, unless the stockhold- 
ers authorize more. North Carolina limits the gift to five 
percent of net income, clearly echoing the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Limitations on the objects of the gifts are probably inad- 
vertent but nevertheless troublesome. Limitations on the 
amount are probably aimed at the protection of stockholders 
against too much generosity in the board. This is perhaps a 
commendable purpose, but it contrasts sharply with the 
broad discretion given the board in other matters. To limit 
the amount by a percentage of net income prohibits gifts in 
lean years, though perhaps these are unlikely anyhow. 

In summary the situation is this. Where the gift will pro- 
duce a reasonably direct benefit to the corporation, it is valid 
under the common law and deductible as a business expense 
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for Federal income tax purposes. Where no direct benefit 
can be shown, the gift is invalid (and can be prevented or 
the directors made personally liable) unless one of the en- 
abling statutes applies, but is in either event deductible as 
a charitable contribution up to five percent of net income. 
This is not a wholly satisfactory state of the law but there 
is reason to hope that the anachronisms and inconsistencies 
will not persist indefinitely. Meanwhile it is apparent that 
corporations are not now taking full advantage of what the 
corporate tax laws permit and encourage. That they should 
is coming more and more to be accepted. “Every American 
business,” said Mr. Irving A. Olds, in addressing an Alum- 
ni Dinner at Yale University this fall, “has a direct obliga- 
tion to support the free, independent, private-endowed col- 
leges and universities of this country to the limit of its 
financial ability and legal authority.” But the accomplish- 
ment of this lies beyond the law. 





Ray Garrett, Jr. is Professor of Corporation Law, New York University 
Law School. 


PANEL DISCUSSION ON CORPORATE GIVING 


(Summary) 
Quill E. Cope 


Private institutions of higher learning are facing a se- 
rious financial crisis. Student fees alone will not maintain 
a good college and other sources of revenue are no longer 
producing sufficient funds to support an adequate program 
of higher education. Unless new sources of revenue can be 
developed there is a grave danger that the private college 
will disappear from the American educational scene. Cor- 
poration giving may be the solution to this problem. 

Corporations are cognizant of the financial problem faced 
by private colleges and feel an obligation to give them sup- 
port. Present tax legislation has greatly curtailed individual 
donations to educational institutions. Industry recognizes 
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that it must make direct contributions to higher education 
if it expects to continue to have a supply of highly skilled 
and well trained personnel. 

The legal problems in corporation giving are not insur- 
mountable and many corporations are already making sub- 
stantial gifts to educational institutions but this potential 
source of revenue has not been fully developed. Fear of legal 
complications has been a major barrier to corporation giv- 
ing. A case now pending in the courts should clarify the 
problem of the right of a corporation to give financial sup- 
port to educational institutions when certain stockholders 
have protested the donation. If this obstacle is removed, the 
question then faced by corporations will not be whether 
they should support higher education but one of where they 
should give and how much they should give. 

Very few, if any, corporations have a desire to control 
the educational program of institutions of higher learning 
but no corporation is likely to give financial support to an 
institution that advocates the destruction or weakening of 
the free enterprise system. Colleges have a public relations 
problem which involves the development of a clear-cut state- 
ment of their objectives in a manner that will appeal to in- 
dustry and will cause industry to realize that its future de- 
velopment is integrated with higher education. 

The panel discussion can be summarized as follows: 

1. Higher education needs increased financial support. 

2. Corporations are aware of this problem and want to 
help solve it. 

The legal obstacles to the solution of the problem can 

be overcome, although new legislation may be neces- 

sary. 

4. The problem appears to be one of bridging the gap be- 
tween industry and higher education. A well-con- 
ceived public relations program can bridge this gap. 


Ww 





Quill E. Cope is a Kellogg Intern in School Administration, New York 
University. 
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RESEARCH AND CONSULTING SERVICES 
Harold K. Work 


Research and consulting services represent a field, where 
for many years, industry and the university have cooper- 
ated to their mutual advantage. During the war years, when 
technical manpower was scarce, the government too turned 
to the universities for cooperation in solving the technical 
problems which are so important in modern warfare. This 
association continued almost unabated even after the end 
of the war. As a consequence the huge government expendi- 
tures for sponsored research have overshadowed the 
already existing relations with industry. It therefore be- 
comes desirable to reappraise the latter relations and how 
they should align themselves with the government-univer- 
sity relations. 

Many in industry and even in the universities have ques- 
tioned the desirability of having the government exert such 
great influence on university research. Fear has been ex- 
pressed that the freedom of thought which in the past has 
characterized university research may suffer. Government 
sponsorship also presents serious problems of an adminis- 
trative and fiscal nature. Contracts may be cancelled by the 
government on short notice, and the government fiscal pro- 
cedures are difficult for the universities to cope with. In 
spite of this many of our leading universities have found 
governmentally sponsored research a distinct aid to the 
educational programs. 

For those in industry who decry the great growth of gov- 
ernmentally sponsored research in the universities it might 
be mentioned that the universities have no intent to dis- 
criminate against industry; universities would welcome a 
well-balanced sponsorship of their research. We in the Col- 
lege of Engineering at New York University would like to 
have about one-half of our research sponsored by industry 
and the other half by government. But a university is not 
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well constituted to handle what might be called a selling 
function. As a matter of fact, this absence of high pres- 
sure selling fits in much better with what might be consid- 
ered the proper way to sell to government. Therefore, if 
industry and the universities are to work more extensively 
‘together in sponsored research, it becomes necessary to 
work out ways and means for bringing the two groups to- 
gether. We have solved this problem, in part at least, by 
instituting a public relations program. This involves, among 
other things, distributing an Annual Report and a bi- 
monthly review. Our program, we feel, has already been 
quite effective in bridging the gap. 


RESEARCH POLICY 


In addition to selling the work there should also be a re- 
search policy. Evolution of research and consulting services 
in the university has developed specific practices for hand- 
ling such work. The degree of development in a particular 
university has generally depended to a large extent on local 
conditions. In our own case the nature of the evolution has 
been influenced by specific circumstances such as (1) our 
metropolitan location, (2) the fact that we are an engineer- 
ing college, and (3) a long history of research and con- 
sulting. This has resulted in the development of a clearly 
defined policy for handling research and consulting serv- 
ices. Many other universities who are doing similar work 
have arrived at a comparable point in their evolution and, 
in large measure, their policies are similar to ours. Our own 
policy is predicated on using the research and consulting as 
an integral part of the education activities. 


RESEARCH AND CONSULTING POLICY 


It seems desirable at this point to present our policies for 
handling research. Later an attempt will be made to show 
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how research under this policy benefits education. 


1. “The primary function of the College of Engineering is 
the education of students; undergraduate, graduate, and 
special. The primary function of the members of the 
Faculty and regular staff is the instruction of such stu- 
dents. Instruction, particularly on the graduate level, 
frequently requires ability in and performance of re- 
search. It is recognized that staff members can not de- 
vote their entire efforts to teaching and at the same time 
keep abreast with or ahead of progress in the field of 
science or engineering with which they are concerned. 
It is desirable, therefore, that staff members engage to a 
greater or lesser extent in research, consultation work, 
or professional or technical writing. Such non-curricular 
activities serve to enhance the knowledge of the faculty 
member, stimulate his teaching, and bring prestige to the 
individual and to the college. 


. Research may be considered in the following categories: 
(a) Fundamental research undertaken by a faculty 
member from a desire to promote knowledge in en- 
gineering or allied sciences. Faculty members 
should expect to pursue such research as a part of 
their normal obligation to the College and to the 
profession. When research of this character reaches 
substantial proportions as to significance or magni- 
tude, some allowance therefor may be made in re- 
duced teaching assignments. 
Industrial research or consultation and professional 
or technical writing may be undertaken by any staff 
member to an extent consistent with his teaching 
and college research duties. Such activities will be 
conducted in accordance with the section entitled 
“Regulations Governing Consulting Services, Com- 
mercial Testing, and Cooperative Research’ ap- 
proved by the Council of the University in 1937. 
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(c) Sponsored research may be undertaken by the Col- 
lege of Engineering under contract (sometimes 
called Memorandum of Understanding) with indus- 
try, government agencies, philanthropic or scientific 
organizations, or the like. Members of the faculty 
and regular staff of the College of Engineering will 
usually direct and/or be employed on sponsored re- 
search projects. Such activities may (1) be consid- 
ered as a part of the regular duties for which they 
are engaged by the University and (2) will be sub- 
ject to prevailing practices with respect to normal 
and overload payment. Details as to participation in 
such projects including assignment, out-of-term 
work, payment, etc. are to be found in the section on 
Salary and Teaching Load Procedures. 


3. Sponsored research projects will be administered in ac- 
cordance with regulations pertaining thereto. 


. Faculty members engaged in research projects under 
category (a) are requested to inform the Director of the 
Research Division of the general character of such proj- 
ects, whether pursued independently by the faculty 
member or in collaboration with graduate students. 
Forms for this purpose may be secured from Depart- 
ment Chairmen or the Director of Research. The pur- 
pose of such a report is solely to acquaint the Director of 
Research with the existence of such projects, which will 
often. be helpful in promoting sponsored research. The 
Director has no administrative jurisdiction over research 
projects in category (a). 


5. It is the policy of the College of Engineering to under- 
take, as a rule, only such sponsored projects as (a) seem 
likely to add to knowledge of fundamental or applied 
science; (b) are financed by the sponsors on a basis 
which permits the allocation of part of the gross fee to 
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the Research Fund for the promotion of College-spon- 
sored research; (c) have as an objective the training or 
further training of one of more research workers; (d) 
extend over a reasonably long term, preferably a year or 
more; (e) do not conflict with any other current project 
or sponsor; (f) are of such a nature that they do not 
compete with, or can not be successfully undertaken by, 
a commercial testing laboratory. In periods of national 
emergency priority will be given to research projects 
which are directly concerned with national interests. 

. Patents. Operating under the policy outlined above, the 
College of Engineering does not pursue research with 
the object of gain from royalties from or sale of patents 
secured as the result of inventions or discoveries made in 
connection with research projects. To protect the Uni- 
versity and to avoid misunderstanding, all persons em- 
ployed on a given sponsored research project are re- 
quired to sign a patent agreement waiving their interest 
in patent rights connected with discoveries or inventions 
made in connection with that project, to the extent neces- 
sary to enable the University to carry out its contract 
with the sponsor of the project. 

. With respect to research conducted under categories (a) 
and (b) of the Research Policy, the College expects its 
faculty and staff to disclose to the Director of the Re- 
search Division any invention which is regarded as pat- 
entable. Procedures designed to protect the interests of 
the University and the individual faculty members with 
respect to patents are currently being developed. * 

If a faculty member desires personal patent protection 
of his private or professional work done under category 
(b), using University facilities, he may execute a formal 
Memorandum of Understanding with the College for a 








patent matters not already covered by contract. Details will not be given here. 


* An agreement has been reached with the Research Corporation for handling 
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sponsored research project under which either he or his 
client will be the sponsor. 


CONSULTING POLICY 


A similar set of policies was drawn up to govern faulty 
consulting services. The essential features of our policy are 
repeated here: 

1. (a) Private consulting service by a member of the fac- 
ulty is restricted at all times to engagements of a 
professional nature which in the opinion of the 
Chairman of his department and the Dean, do not 
interfere with the performance of University duties 
assigned him. No members of the staff of the 
College of Engineering may undertake such en- 
gagements unless they are licensed professional 
engineers of New York State and/or of the state in 
which the work is being conducted. 

(b) No consulting engagements shall be solicited. 

(c) Consulting engagements should be undertaken only 

when a fee is charged at least equal to that of a pro- 

fessional consulting engineer and when the subject 

of the engagement will not place the College in an 
embarrassing position. 

(d) In all private consulting engagements the client 
must be informed in writing that the faculty mem- 
ber is acting as a private consultant; that the Col- 

f lege and University are in no way a party to the 

‘ contract or liable or responsible for the perform- 

ance thereof; and that the University is not liable in 

any way for property of the client utilized for test, 
observations, or otherwise in connection with the 

‘ consulting engagement, nor for consequent dam- 

ages. No official University stationery or forms 

shall be used in connection with such work, nor shall 
ig the name of New York University be used in adver- 
€. tising or in any other way without the express 
consent of New York University. 
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(e) The College will permit the faculty to use the 
space, equipment, and other facilities of the College 
in consulting engagements so long as the perform- 
ance of the engagement meets with the approval of 
the College under express conditions : 

(1) The work to be performed, the terms and 


conditions thereof, and the facilities to be 
used must be stated in writing and receive 
the approval of the Chairman of the depart- 
ment concerned and the Dean prior to the 
making of any contract and the beginning 
of the work. 


(2) If members of the faculty below the rank of 


Associate Professor, or any other employees 
of the University, or students, are to be em- 
ployed in the work described in paragraph 1 
above, the estimated amount of time which 
they are to spend on such work and their 
rate of compensation must be approved by 
the Chairman of the Department and the 
Dean. 


(3) The member or members of the faculty un- 


dertaking the work described in paragraph 
1 will be assessed a sum by the College to 
provide for costs of power, light, heat, and 
equipment and in addition thereto for all the 
facilities of the College used in the conduct 
of the work and to cover all overhead ex- 
pense shall be assessed and required to pay 
10% of the net fee (gross fee less all ex- 
pense except those for University or other 
personnel) received by the faculty member 
or members who act as principals in per- 
forming the work described in paragraph 1. 
The gross fee to be received by the faculty 
member acting as private consultant or the 
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general conditions of compensation to the 
faculty member, and the basis for the 
assessment for the College, must be deter- 
mined prior to beginning any of the work 
described in paragraph 1. The amount of 
the special assessment to be paid the College 
shall be subject to approval of the Dean, 
and it shall be paid into the Special Research 
Fund described hereafter. 


COMMERCIAL TESTING POLICY 


To round the picture out, our policy on commercial test- 
ing is also included herewith: 
(a) No commercial testing of materials, substance or 


products shall be performed which is of a routine 
nature such as might be performed by a local com- 
mercial testing laboratory. 


(b) Tests of materials, substances or products may be 


undertaken when such tests are chiefly intended to 
develop new scientific facts; when they are part of a 
research program; or when they are of such charac- 
ter as to necessitate apparatus of methods not ordi- 
narily available in local commercial testing labora- 
tories. 


(c) All commercial testing, as described in the preceding 


sections, must be undertaken as a cooperative re- 
search project and under the conditions set forth for 
such projects. 


NATURE AND IMPLICATION OF POLICIES 


I think you will agree that these policies have been care- 
fully thought out and that they should adequately define 
most situations we are likely to face. Nevertheless it seems 
appropriate here to comment further on the nature and 
implications of these policies. 

In comparison with the stated policies for research and 
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consulting of other institutions, our policies have generally 
been considered to be more detailed and stricter. This, in 
large measure, is due to our location in New York City 
which is the major focal point of the consulting and com- 
mercial laboratories of the country. Contact with such or- 
ganizations, who are naturally concerned in our activities, 
has helped us to work out these policies. It is our firm belief 
that, if we keep the educational aspects of the research 
prominently in mind and adhere to our basic policies, we 
will have no serious conflict with the consultant or the com- 
mercial laboratory. To make doubly certain of this we have 
on the Advisory Committee of the Research Division the 
head of a leading commercial laboratory. 

There is one point on which our stated policy is not spe- 
cific—namely, how much research should be carried on. 
There seems to be every reason to believe that there is some 
optimum amount for maximum benefit to the educational 
activities. We have been groping toward that point. It is 
our general impression that this is approximately when the 
research budget equals the academic budget. 

The nature of the research is another important feature 
that must be considered. In our policy we indicate that the 
research should contribute to a knowledge of fundamental 
or applied science to be acceptable. It is significant that we 
include applied science. In final analysis our particular 
school in the university is an engineering college and en- 
gineering is applied science. For us to restrict our activities 
to basic and fundamental work would be distinctly out of 
character. Therefore, although we lean toward basic and 
fundamental work, the bulk of our work is applied. This 
seems quite reasonable when it is recalled that the research 
is used for its educational value. Our graduates who go into 
research, for the most part, become engaged in applied 
research and development. Prospective employers have fre- 
quently expressed a preference for graduates trained to do 
applied research rather than basic. 
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It seems appropriate now to point out the benefits to edu- 
cation that are derived from sponsored research and then to 
show how the universities and industry could better their 
relations in this field. The salary payments that goto faculty 
members for research work help maintain stronger teaching 
staffs. In one of the smaller educational departments we are 
able to maintain five professors, each a specialist in his own 
field, because part of their time could be assigned to spon- 
sored research. In addition, summer work is available to 
many faculty members on research projects. This tends to 
give the teacher practical experience so that in addition to 
being a teacher he will also be a qualified engineer. Gradu- 
ate students too are aided by the research program. These 
financial payments to such students are greater than the 
scholarship money available in our college and it proved of 
important assistance to many promising young engineers. 
Translated into other terms, 41 degrees were conferred last 
year upon members of the Research Division. These were 
divided as follows: 6 bachelor’s degrees, 20 master’s de- 
grees, and 12 doctor’s degrees. Concurrent with this was 
the publication of 61 technical papers. Not much more is 
needed to bring out the value of the sponsored research to 
our educational activities. 

As mentioned earlier, most of this work has been spon- 
sored by government, but we are gradually moving in the 
direction of increasing our industry sponsored work. Three 
years ago, of our 27 projects, 3 were industry sponsored. 
Today we have 64 projects of which 14 are industry sup- 
ported. This represents a definite increase in the amount of 
industry sponsored work but the figures must be carefully 
weighed. In general the government projects are larger and 
when we reach the point where the number of projects is 
divided fifty-fifty the amount of government activity will 
still predominate. 

Recently there has been a trend on the part of industry 
to place subcontracts of their own government work with 
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the universities. Several of our projects are in that category, 
This has.the advantage for industry that it allows them to 
handle certain jobs without unduly building up their re- 
search staffs. At the moment I am not prepared to say that 
these are the most desirable forms of project for the uni- 
versity but they do have the advantage of bringing the 
university into closer contact with industry. 

And now, in closing, I want to make a plea to members 
of industry to seriously consider placing more of their re- 
search work in the university. It goes without saying that 
this research will benefit education, in general, and the 
university, in particular. Furthermore, in so doing, it will 
help tailor the educational research cloth to more nearly fit 
the needs of industry. For making this type of a contribu- 
tion, industry receives a two-fold gain. It gets the results of 
the research and at the same time helps to prepare a student 
for a career in research. It also ensures having the teaching 
done by someone who is familiar with the methods of in- 
dustry. Hence, in asking industry to help support the 
research activities of universities, we are really asking in- 
dustry to help itself. 





Harold K. Work is Director of the Research Division, College of Engineer- 
ing, New York University. 


PANEL DISCUSSION ON RESEARCH AND 
CONSULTANT SERVICES 


Henry J. Massen 


After the paper by Dr. Work, Dean Saville introduced 
each member of the panel, who, in turn, briefly discussed the 
subject of the meeting. 

Mr. Lee Rainard, Director of Research, Alexander 

Smith & Sons Carpet Company: 

Mr. Rainard outlined the problems involved in research 

in a small company and indicated the need for more men 

trained in research. 
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Dr. R. M. Burns, Chemical Director, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories: 
Dr. Burns, speaking for one of the largest research or- 
ganizations in the world, emphasized the need for basic 
research and stated that industry was turning to centers 
of learning for the solution of problems of a basic nature. 
Dr. W. F. Davidson, Research Engineer, Consolidated 
Edison Co.: 
Dr. Davidson explained that since his company was con- 
cerned with large quantities of materials and energy, it 
was necessary to perform research at their producing 
centers, but a number of problems in air pollution have 
been sponsored by his company with gratifying results. 
Dr. E. W. Engstrom, Vice-President in Charge of Re- 
search, Radio Corporation of America: 
Dr. Engstrom also emphasized the need for more basic 
research and stated that his company encouraged this 
type of research by various fellowships and sponsored 
projects. 
Dr. Franklin Cooper, Associate Director, Haskins Labo- 
ratory: 
Dr. Cooper pointed out that by sponsoring projects at a 
University a problem was solved, but also an inves- 
tigator was trained for a career in research. 





versity. 





Henry J. Massen is Assistant Dean, College of Engineering, New York Uni- 





COOPERATIVE WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 
IN RETAILING 


Hans E. Krusa 


My experience with cooperative training has been con- 
fined to the field of retailing. Consequently my remarks 
will be concerned only with cooperative work study pro- 
grams on the retail level. Incidentally the retail field seems 
ideally suited to the application of cooperative training 
since the average large retail store offers such a diversity 
of jobs and since there are good opportunities for careers 
in retailing for college trained men and women. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES— 

Two major objectives of retail cooperative training 
should be kept in mind when approaching such a study: 
(1) to provide the students with a carefully planned and 
diversified program of work experience and training; and 
(2) to provide the cooperating stores, during and following 
the training period, with a reservoir of capable workers and 
potential executives. 

PRESENTATION OF PROGRAM— 

In order to attain the objectives of a good cooperative 
training program certain points must be considered. One 
of the most important of these concerns the manner in 
which the program is to be presented to the stores. Unless it 
is presented first to top management executives and unless 
they are convinced of the worth of such a program, it may 
enjoy only a short existence. After the program has been 
accepted by the top level it must be presented, preferably by 
school officials, to the management executives who will be 
responsible for its execution in the stores. It may be ad- 
visable to retain one of the senior members of the firm in 
an advisory capacity so that the significance of the training 
will not be forgotten. As a general rule, the greater the 
number of store personnel convinced of the merits of co- 
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operative training, the more effective such a program will 
be. The school authorities must do a selling job to promote 
their plan. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS— 


The second point concerns the care which must be exer- 
cised in the selection of students for the various stores. 
Each store has a slightly different personality. The person- 
ality of the student must match that of the store, if the 
student is to be successful in that store. Since the program 
will be judged largely by the reaction of the store to the 
student. it is most important to achieve harmony at this 
point. Rather than a mere arbitrary assignment of students 
to stores, each store might be granted a preliminary inter- 
view to determine the acceptability of the student. In this 
manner students may be informed that their eligibility for 
participation in the cooperative training program is con- 
tingent upon their acceptance by a store. 


FOLLOW-UP BY COORDINATOR— 


The third point concerns the “follow-up” of the students 
while they are engaged in the stores. The bulk of this work 
will no doubt fall opon a co-ordinator who is the liaison of- 
ficer between the school ant the retail organizations. There 
are, however, two crutches upon which the co-ordinator 
may lean. 

One is a work experience “workbook”, and the other a 
rating sheet. The workbook is designed to help the student 
derive the greatest value from his store work. It directs the 
student’s thought toward the significant parts of his train- 
ing. One method of doing this is to ask pertinent questions 
which, in the course of answering, will force the student to 
inquire into the organization and function of the several 
departments in which he works. The workbook also serves 
as a diary in which the student may record his reactions to 
his work experience. A study of these workbooks at the 
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close of a training program may prove valuable in shaping 
the course of future programs. 

The rating sheet is designed to give the stores’ reaction to 
the student. It also is a barometer to the stores’ opinion of 
the program as a whole. In preparing a rating sheet the 
prime requisite is simplicity. Since it must be filled out by 
busy store executives, it must get the desired information 
in as short and concise a manner as possible. In the same 
way that the workbook acts as a guide for future planning 
of the training program, so does the rating sheet indicate 
how the program can be improved so that it will be most 
acceptable and valuable to the stores. 


SCHEDULING OF STUDENT WORK— 


There are many approaches to'the problem of scheduling 
the students’ work in stores. Usually, the duration of the 
work experience period is determined in large measure by 
the calendar of the college year. The normal college year is 
divided into two terms of approximately sixteen to eighteen 
weeks each. Perhaps no more than twelve weeks of each 
term should be allotted to store work. This would allow four 
to six weeks in each term for the preparation of reports and 
study for examinations. Two main procedures are possible 
in the actual timing of the work experience for the twelve- 
week period. 

Procedure 1—Students may be assigned to full-time 
school work and to full-time store work during alternate 
periods (alternate days, weeks, or months). Examples: 
(1) school work on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; 
store work on Tuesdays, Thursdays. and Saturdays; or 
(2) school work during the first week in October; store 
work during the second week; or (3) school work during 
October ; store work during November. 

A variation of this procedure calls for assignment of 


teams of students to full-time school work and to full-time f 


store work during alternate periods. Example: Team A, 
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school work, and Team B, store work, on Mecndays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays; Team A, store work, and Team B, 
school work, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

From the stores’ point of view, this first procedure has 
the merit of making the students available to the sto-es as 
full-time workers during specified periods, thus enabling 
the stores oftentimes to fit students into the stores’ regular 
work and training programs. From the school cr college 
point of view, however, this procedure may require ertra 
teachers and extra classrooms space. 

Procedure 2—All students may be assigned to part-time 
school work and part-time store work by having them spend 
the mornings in the classrooms and the afternoons and all 
day Saturdays in the stores. 

Of the several objections to this procedure, two are es- 
pecially significant. The stores may protest that part-time 
students arrive at the stores at an inopportune hour, usually 
1:00 P.M., and that they are present in the stores too short 
a time to be fitted into regular work and training schedules. 

Compromise Procedure—To gain the advantages and to 
overcome the disadvantages of the two procedures outlined 
above, the School of Retailing for many years operated on a 
compromise procedure which combined part-time and full- 
time school work with part-time and full-time store work as 
follows: 

Store work—four weeks of full-time work (during the 
periods preceding Christmas and Easter) and eight weeks 
of part-time work (during the afternoons and on Satur- 
days). 

School work—four weeks of full-time attendance (two 
weeks at the start and two weeks at the end of the term) 
and eight weeks of part-time attendance (during the morn- 
ings, Mondays through Fridays). 

While the students were engaged for four weeks in full- 
time store service, they worked all day during the custom- 
ary store hours, just as do regular full-time employees. 
While engaged for eight weeks in part-time store service, 
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they worked during the afternoons (Mondays through Fri- 
days) from 1:00 P.M. to closing time and for the entire 
day on Saturdays. 


PRESENT PLAN OF SCHOOL OF RETAILING— 


You may be interested in the plan of cooperative training 
which the School of Retailing is currently using in its day 
eraduate division. This plan entails a three month continu- 
ous period of full-time work experience. 

In order to present the features of our present plan of 
work experience it is necessary first to show the manner in 
which the entire year of graduate study breaks down. Our 
graduate students are involved first in three-weeks of prep- 
aration for the store experience period. During this three- 
weeks period the students get a basic course in retailing, cov- 
ering store operations ; an approach to merchandising, sales- 
manship, and textiles; and field trips designed to make the 
student aware of the nature of retail activity in New York 
City. The full-time work experience follows these three 
weeks and extends for three months. The three months 
comprise October, November and December, the most 
active months in the retail calendar. Upon completion of 
the store work at Christmas the students return to the Uni- 
versity for five months of intensive classroom work. This 
five-months period is divided into two ten-week terms. A 
two-point course meets for three hours each week, thereby 
providing 30 hours of instruction for each two point course. 

One of the objectives of this arrangement of School, 
Work, School is to provide a means whereby each part of 
the program can build upon the preceding parf. This pro- 
gram for our day graduate division is now in its third year 
of operation and seems to have answered many of the ob- 
jections to our previous plan of work experience. 

Obviously, our present plan can be applied only to grad- 
uate students or to other students who are studying nothing 
but retailing in the year during which they engage in store 
work. However, we feel that the strong points of our pres- 
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ent plan far outweigh the disadvantages. Although it is 
more difficult to administer from the University point of 
view, we feel that it is much more beneficial to the students 
from the training point of view, and certainly more desir- 
able to the stores from an employment point of view. 

I would like to mention a few of the specific advantages 
that we see in our present plan of work experience. First. 
on the part of the students. When they are working in the 
retail organizations they are working full time and have 
but one responsibility, namely, to the retail organization for 
which they are working. When they are in the class room 
period they have no obligation other than to their academic 
work. Second, there is no break in class room instruction. 
Once class room work has been started it can be carried 
through to completion without any interference. Third, stu- 
dents are working in stores when they can be of maximum 
productive value. Since this is more desirable from the 
store’s point of view it results in better store relations and 
finally leads to better training for the students. Fourth, the 
three months consecutive full time period of store work 
helps the students gain the proper perspective of store oper- 
ation as full time employees. In this period as full time 
employees they rapidly become an integral part of the retail 
operation. Finally, there is a better opportunity for grad- 
uate level instruction because such instruction can now be 
based upon knowledge gained by students in the work ex- 
perience period. Through having a homogeneous group of 
students with similar retail training the faculty can direct 
their instruction to an explanation of the ““Whys” and not 
the “Whats.” 


CHARACTER OF WORK EXPERIENCE IN STORES— 


The final aspect of retail cooperative training that I 
would like to present answers the question, “What type of 
work can students do in stores?” 

One approach to the problem of determining the exact 
character of the students’ work experience in stores is 
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through the use of committees. A committee of store execu- 
tives, whose members represent the cooperating stores, for- 
mulates its ideas for work to be performed by the students 
in the stores. At the same time, a committee representing 
the school or college interest will prepare its recommenda- 
tions for students’ work experience designed to complement 
and balance properly the classroom instruction. Obviously, 
the next step will be a conference of the two committees 
during which a workable compromise agreement will be 
reached. Some of the more idealistic parts of both plans 
will no doubt have to be scrapped in order to effect adjust- 
ments practical to both groups. When oneness of thought 
has been reached, recommendations are made to all the 
cooperating stores and to the responsible school heads. 


NONSELLING EXPERIENCE— 


An ideal plan of work experience will include nonsales 
work as well as sales work. Moreover, instead of merely 
assigning a part of the work period to “nonselling’’, it is 
preferable to specify the nature of the work and the exact 
period in which it is to be performed. There are many pos- 
sible work assignments which the average college student 
can successfully undertake in some of the many nonselling 
departments in the average large retail store. For example, 
the student might be gainfully employed in the Adjustment 
department. Credit and accounts receivable departments, 
Control division, Receiving department, Merchandise of- 
fices, Comparison bureau, Mail and telephone order de- 
partment, Testing bureau, Advertising department; Display 
department or Personnel office. 

An additional type of nonselling work, which should 
prove highly acceptable to stores, students, and school, is 
section manager work. Some stores use the term ‘“‘service 
manager” or “floor manager” for the junior executive who 
is charged with seeing that each customer is served and that 
each transaction is made as pleasant as possible. Most stores 
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endorse the section manager position as an ideal training 
ground because it provides a variety of responsibilities and 
experiences, and it brings trainees in contact with many 
phases of store operation. Accordingly, many stores con- 
sider this position as possibly the best single training ground 
for potential executives. Usually, stores find it advan- 
tageous to assign students to section manager work in the 
periods just preceding Christmas and Easter. 

In emphasizing the opportunities for nonselling work, it 
is not intended to minimize the importance of selling work. 
Actually, of course, the nonselling functions of a retail store 
exist only to further the efforts of the selling organization. 
If the student understands the nonselling operations, how- 
ever, and learns their significance he will appreciate why 
certain detailed operations and routines must be followed 
in the sale of merchandise. In this manner also, he will un- 
derstand more readily the necessity for high standards in 
salesmanship, and the importance of good leadership. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that a successful retail 
cooperative training program is not the result of a “shot- 
in-the-arm” technique. To be successful the program re- 
quires constant and close supervision. The enthusiasm of 
the stores to engage in such a program is in direct propor- 
tion to the continuing enthusiasm of the school or college 
sponsoring the plan. Changing needs of the stores present a 
continuous challenge to the efficacy of cooperative training. 
In order to be of service, a program cannot be static, but 
must be as dynamic as the stores themselves. 





Hans E. Krusa is Supervisor of Cooperative Training School of Retailing, 
New York University. 




























THE ANTIOCH COLLEGE CO-OPERATIVE 
WORK STUDY PROGRAM 


Esther Oldt 


Professor Krusa is to tell you today of the application of 
the work-study plan to the field of retailing. In one sense 
he is dealing with the co-operative plan as it applies to a 
definite vocational or professional field. 

I shall therefore confine my talk to aspects o1 the co-oper- 
ative plan that apply to an undergraduate college of liberal 
arts and sciences. Because my experience with the program 
has been only at Antioch College, most of what I say will 
of necessity be about Antioch. And indeed. though many 
colleges now incorporate work experience into their pro- 
grams, Antioch is still so far as I know, the only liberal 
arts college that requires all of its students, regardless of 
field of interest, as much as 90 weeks of work to qualify for 
a degree, whether it be a Bachelor of Arts. or a Bachelor of 
Sciences. 

Some facts and figures are doubtless necessary as back- 
ground. It has been my experience that most well-informed 
people, when. the subject comes up, say, “Oh, Antioch, of 
course-—” implying that everyone knows about Antioch. 
But then there is usually a moment of puzzlement, and the 
question, “But just how does it work?’ I spent my first few 
weeks on the campus wondering—how did it work? Even 
now it’s easier to explain the calendar with gestures and 
diagrams than in words. 

As to vital statistics: Antioch has, annualy, a thousand 
to 1100 students, about half male, half female. We prefer 
55% men, 45% women as the best social ratio. Of our 
thousand to 1100 students, usually two to three hundred, 
most of them freshmen, study full-time on campus. Some 
eight hundred alternate between field work and campus 
study. That means that there are actually on campus at any 
one time only around 700. In other words, 350 to 400 stu- 
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dents, in addition to those studying throughout the entire 
academic year, are always out on jobs as alternates to an 
equal number studying on the campus, or on vacation. At 
stated intervals, known locally as “div-change,” they ex- 
change places. On that weekend, some 400 young men and 
women pack their books, bags, and typewriters and scatter 
to Chicago, New York, Detroit, Cleveland, Washington, 
and a variety of smaller cities and towns or forests and 
farms. From as many different places, 400 other students 
converge on the campus with their books, bags and type- 
writers, ready to besiege their instructors and advisers with 
questions, doubts, convictions, facts and opinions, gathered 
from co-op jobs. They repeat the classes their “co-ops” have 
already had; the teaching faculty teach their classes twice, 
once for “A-division,” once again for ‘‘B-division.” 


Our calendar-schedule is complicated, highly flexible— 
and complex to explain. I’ll avoid as much confusion as 
possible and say only that each student works, in a normal 
year, 26 weeks out of a calendar year, those twenty-six 
weeks divided into two different periods. Alternating with 
those periods, he studies twenty weeks, divided into two 
semesters of eight and twelve weeks each. He also has six 
weeks of vacation, one at Christmas or New Years, five 
in the summer. The employer shares with the Antioch fac- 
ulty the phenomenon of a complete change of personalities 
over the weekend, but he appreciates the major point—that 
there’s always someone there to cover the job. 


Now someone has to see that students are assigned to 
jobs, and must make arrangements with employers. That is 
one of the major functions of the group of which I ama 
member,—the Antioch College Personnel Department, 
shortened on campus to “PD.” Instead of being called “co- 
ordinators”’ as in most co-operative colleges, we are known 
as “personnel directors.” There are nine directors and six- 
teen people in all whose primary business is the administra- 
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tion of the job program and the co-ordination of counseling 
services centering around the job program, including secre- 
tarial and administrative services as well as placement and 
vocational counseling. The directors have a dual function: 
first to act as counselors for students who are grouped by 
interest areas; second, as placement supervisors in certain 
geographic areas, working with employers and students out 
on the job. We spend approximately one quarter of our 
time in the field, three-quarters on the campus, where we 
are both administrators and counselors. 

Now as to the objectives of the program: at Antioch we 
conceive of the work-study program not so much as voca- 
tional, (at least in the narrower sense of that word) as edu- 
cational. I say the “work-study” program rather than the 
“work” program, because we believe that it is the inter-ac- 
tion, the combination of work and study, into a purposeful 
plan, which creates special educational benefits. 

When Arthur Morgan reorganized the college on the co- 
operative plan in 1921, he was an eminent flood-control 
engineer. During his years as an engineer interested in edu- 
cation, he had noticed that most technicians knew their own 
specialties, and that was all. When he needed someone to 
explain the flood-control project, in its social and economic 
as well as its technical aspects, to gain the understanding 
and support of Miami Valley residents, he looked in vain 
among his engineers for someone wh. could hoth grasp the 
implications and explain them in terms intelligible tiv 
layman. When he sought out those trained in English, '::s- 
tory, economics, and sociology, he found them lacking in the 
most elementary technical knowledge. He dreamed of. and 
set about to create, a college which would give young peonle 
training and exposure to all aspects of the society in which 
they lived—to engineers, not only experience in their own 
fields, but in art and literature, economics and sociology: to 
the history or philosophy major, some experience and 
knowledge of the technological civilization which surrounds 
him. He hoped to train people not only competent in their 
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own vocational fields, but also educated as citizens, and on 
the way to achieving a working philosophy or religion. 

The Antioch program is built around those objectives; 
the work-study alternation is a center and a core, but only 
part of the program. The system of required courses and of 
achievement examinations, the institution of a community 
government, and of an honor system—these are also vital 
parts of the program which I can mention only in passing. 

I have said that we consider the work program an im- 
portant part of the students’ general education. But Antioch 
is also committed to the idea that, to be effective, an edu- 
cated person must be able to earn a living in a field for 
which he is suited and at least partially trained. 

Now the use and benefit of the co-operative plan vocation- 
ally, in fields like accounting, engineering, and merchan- 
dising, are obvious. But what happens when a student’s bent 
is toward history or philosophy or literature? Of what 
earthly use is the co-operative job to such a person? Or, to 
turn it around, of what earthly use is such an undergrad- 
uate to an employer? Surely we can’t find jobs for under- 
graduates as historians? Or philosophers? or literary critics 
or writers? 

Some of these, surprisingly enough, we can find and do 
find. But not often, and not too soon. Before our historian 
becomes a professional historian, we want him to have some 
frm roots in reality. The student, as a rule, wants to explore 
what he thinks will be his field. He wants to explore it im- 
mediately, as a freshman or sophomore; he doesn’t want to 
wait until he is a senior. What can we do for the would-be 
English or philosophy major who comes into our offices his 
first year and says brightly and confidently, (because we do 
have bright and confident students) “I want a job in my 
field” ? 

It is precisely here that problems arise, in counseling, and 
in adjustment to a world which employers are willing to 
pay, not for bright dreams, but for ability to do a job, usu- 
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ally a quite routine job. It is not always easy to persuade 
the young woman who dreams of being a brilliant poet or 
short story writer that she should learn to type; nor is it 
easy to persuade the young man who hopes to change the 
thought patterns of the future or to guide the country toa 
high political destiny, that it might do him good to work in 
a factory or be a copyboy on a newspaper. 

I won’t take you through every step in the procedure. As 
a matter of fact, I don’t believe that we, as counselors, ac- 
complish much by persuading. It is the hard facts the stu- 
dent faces, when he considers what kind of thing he can do 
and what he might like to do, not ten years hence, but next 
month, that leads him to take a job, usually a routine job. 

This is the stage in the student’s career at which job ex- 
perience falls into the category of general education. Per- 
haps the best way to see what a job can mean in general 
education is to look at what some of the students themselves 
say. The following are excerpts from reports, which stu- 
dents must write in order to have credit for jobs. The first 
reports must give the facts about jobs: other students use 
the reports to help them make their own choices—for we 
do not assigna student toa job—he goes to one only after he 
has chosen it himself, whether enthusiastically or reluctant- 
ly. The second part of the report is a personal analysis; the 
following are from personal sections, and are not verbatim 
quotations, but shortened samples. They are typical expe- 
riences of all students, but typical in expression of only the 
more verbal and more self-consciously analytical student. 
The first one is from Sally, on her first job in New York 
City, as a combination errand-girl and typist. Sally was 
interested in literature, radio, advertising, art and _ phil 
osophy. 

“T can thank this co-op job, this experience of living in 
New York for showing me my own capabilities and limita- 
tions. I have taken a new job, in a new city, working with 
people I have never met, and T have been successful. T have 
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learned my job and done it well. I have made friends. I have 
proved myself to myself, and I feel on top of the world. 

“T was afraid of my own shadow, afraid to do things 
alone, afraid I couldn’t live up to my predecessors; in gener- 
al afraid of too many things. . .and I’m not afraid any more. 
Iam conscious of my own growth. I am conscious of it in 
little ways, like being able to take subways and trains to ob- 
scure places without getting lost or frightened like a child. 
Iam conscious of it when I am criticized and do not shrivel 
up and brood about it all day. 

“I thank providence, my intuition, my choice of Antioch, 
my personnel adviser, my parents. ..myself, that I came 
to New York, that I had the opportunity to prove myself... 
It’s a giant stride, in seven league boots, and I can sum all 
my feelings in one word... HOORAY?!” 

The second one is from Bill, who went to a factory job 
in Chicago. Bill didn’t know whether he wanted to be a 
reporter or a lawyer or go into the diplomatic service: he 
didn’t know whether he wanted to major in English, his- 
tory, or economics. His first job did not give him a definite 
decision about his field—it did give him some other things. 

“Maybe I can sum up the most important things that 
happened to me by telling you about a talk I had with a man 
ona machine next to mine. I asked him what he thought I’d 
learned on this job. and he said, ‘nothin’, kid: you ain’t 
learned much of nothin’. You still take a lot of my time 
tellin’ you how to do stuff. And you don’t know much, take 
it all in all.” 

That was a blow, but I guess he was right. When I looked 
around, I realized I didn’t know much about what he 
thought or how he felt, or why the rest of my fellow work- 
ers felt and acted and thought the way they do...and I 
can’t tell you much about the factory or the industry; I’m 
not even very good at my own machine after two months 
at it. 

“At first T thought I’d just wasted my time. But now I 
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know it wasn’t a waste; I had to work a while to find out 
what I didn’t know, and how to go about learning what | 
didn’t know. I guess I know some of the ropes now, and 
next time it won’t take me so long to get going.” 

Now the reports after the second job period may not be 
either so ecstatic or optimistic. By then the student has got 
over his first job fright; he usually is quite confident of his 
ability to get along with people, on his own, in a strange 
city. Now he’s really ready to do great things; and the 
world, and the PD, won’t let him. He often goes through a 
period of disillusionment, when he finds that he still has to 
do routine work; that most of the world has to do routine 
work. But at the same time, he is looking around him and 
he is learning more than he realizes of people, places, jobs, 
systems. His bright theories may become brighter, or he 
may have to discard some of them, faced by people as they 
are, systems as they are. 

He may or may not remain a history or philosophy major. 
But he becomes more realistic about whether he can or 
wants to earn his living as a historian or a philosopher. He 
learns how many years of graduate study lie ahead, and 
how limited are the areas that may be classed as jobs in his- 
tory and philosophy. But he also knows that there are sev- 
eral things that he, not especially as a history or philosophy 
major, but as himself, can do. If the bottom should one day 
drop out of the history market, he knows he can still earn 
a living, because he has done it, as a reporter, or a drafts- 
man, or an accountant. 

For example, Bill, who is now a senior majoring in gov- 
ernment, wants to go to graduate school after he gets out 
of the army, or before. But since that freshman job ina 
factory, he has been a copyboy on a big city daily, a per- 
sonnel assistant in a large industry, a police reporter on a 
big paper, and one summer a camp counselor for a gang of 
boys. He has been good at all jobs, and he has some ideas 
of where he can turn, what he can do, and what he likes 
to do. 
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Sally, since that first errand-girl job, has been a typist- 
receptionist with a public relations firm, has worked in a 
factory making display materials, has been a display as- 
sistant in a department store; she has decided to major in 
art, and to go on for advanced work in an art school. She 
is still interested in writing and philosophy; maybe some 
day she’ll combine her interests in a career; more probably, 
she'll get married and pass on her interests to her children. 
Antioch produces fewer career-women than one might ex- 
pect of a co-operative school. 


Well, you say, that’s all very well for Sally and Bill, but 
that’s only two people. What other kinds of jobs do you get 
for your liberal arts students? I can give you a rapid list- 
ing: we have, at the most elementary levels—that is, the 
kind of job an intelligent, but untrained person can learn 
quickly—messengers, copyboys, copygirls, file-clerks, mail- 
distributors, waiters and waitresses, bottle-washers in 
laboratories, assistants in nursery schools and libraries and 
hospitals. With a little more in the way of skills and train- 
ing, the students become typists, stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, and salesmen, group assistants, case aides, coders and 
classifiers. In their upperclass years they become proof- 
readers, reporters, interviewers, research assistants, 
publishers’ readers, group leaders, student teachers, ac- 
countants—the lists are too long to enumerate in any detail. 
At the beginning of this year, our lists showed Antioch stu- 
dents returning from jobs in 25 different states, with 275 
employers on our regular contact lists. 


I have not enumerated the kinds of job that our science 
and technical students fill, because they are perhaps a little 
more obvious. History and philosophy majors seldom land 
in science fields but our biologists, chemists, mathemati- 
cians, and engineers, get some of the best undergraduate 
vocational training that the country can afford. Employers 
are more than willing to take co-operative students, and 
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have been so for years. In these areas, the pioneer work of 
the University of Cincinnati and other technical schools has 
doubtless made the way easier in that employers are accus- 
tomed to think of training young people by taking them in- 
to their laboratories and shops. 

Now I have touched only in passing on the administra- 
tive difficulties and problems in making the co-operative 
program work. There are plenty of difficulties: making the 
number of jobs and the number of students come out even, 
for example. Beyond that, finding the right job for an in- 
dividual student—not necessarily the glamorous job, but 
the one that will best utilize his capacities without either 
plunging him in over his head or dulling his sensibilities— 
and that does not mean that we believe that students should 
not learn to cope with routine, even learn how to make it 
more interesting! 

Then there’s the perennial problem of keeping a system 
that will allow us to do all the necessary counseling and 
placement on a highly individualized basis within the time 
limits—eight weeks are very short for one person to inter- 
view sixty to seventy people who have just come from jobs, 
to place sixty to seventy more on the next job with two 
weeks out for field trips—to iron out personal or vocational 
problems along the way. And students will not stay put 
within systems—they keep broadening their interests and 
changing their fields—which is in accord with the educa- 
tional objectives of the program but hard on adminis- 
trators. 

But most of all our problems are these: to keep from dull- 
ing our own perceptions; to strike the right balance be- 
tween efficient operation of the program and keeping it an 
educational instrument for individuals; to be able to dis- 
tinguish between our responsibilities to our employers who 
are, after all, the real educators on our work program, and 
our responsibilities to our students, who are after all the 
people being educated. 





Esther Oldt is Associate Personnel Director, Antioch College. 


























